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AGAIN 


The Sachem greets you. We hope you will find enjoyment in 
this paper with its new plan of publication. For instead of the cus- 
tomary three issues a year, five are to be published. Four of these 
will stress the work of the four classes, respectively; but in each 
number will also be found something from the other classes. The 
Christmas number will contain contributions from the school in 
general. In the present issue the sophomore class is featured. 

We hope you will approve of the new plan. 

—Raymond Gerrior, 729 


AUTUMN GLORY 


The trees have laid aside their stately green, and donned the 
carnival crimson, gold; and mottled hues. They flaunt their brilliant 
banners to the winds that sweep among the boughs, as a harper sweeps 
the strings of his beloved harp. <A stir and whispering follows in the 
wake of the merry, gossipy breeze. The azure sky above is flecked 
with soft, billowy clouds. Clear, crisp, invigorating air heralds the 
approaching harvest. In the vineyards the amethyst grapes hang in 
jeweled clusters. The orchards groan under the heavy burden of 
luscious vermilion and golden apples. Rusty and golden-brown stacks 
covel/ the corn field. Ceres, the spirit of autumn and harvest, has 
lavished her gifts on man. 

—Ruth Carter, 731 
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DO WE FULLY APPRECIATE THANKSGIVING? 
_ Thanksgiving! To the minds of all, both young and old, this 
single exclamation brings thoughts of bountiful feasts, a day of joy- 


ous merriment. A question is now in order. Why is the last Thursday 
of November set aside as a day of Thanksgiving? If one should pause 
and meditate, the answer would be inevitable; yet many fail to 
remember the truth. It is a tale three centuries old, which every 
youngster knows--how in the furious clutch of winter a band of 
wanderers embarked upon a voyage for religious freedom. As the 
old story runs, a great feast was later given to thank God for His 
help to these people during the bleak winter in a barren, isolated 
country. 

And now do we sit before our Thanksgiving feast merely in com- 
memoration of our Pilgrim forefathers and their great day of thanks? 
It is not only to commemorate their celebration, but also to give our 
humble thanks to God for His incomparable kindness to us throughout 
the year. When the plentiful harvests are reaped, when the winter’s 
provision is safely stored high in the barns, then we, the people of this 
ereat country, turn aside from our labors to offer our prayers and 
thanksgiving to God. And it is not only that those who have 
gathered their crops in great abundance should give thanks. It is the 
duty of every human being, whether a common laborer, a rich man, 
or a student attending school, to give thanks upon this twenty-ninth 
day of November, there being innumerable reasons for thanksgiving. 

—Stanley Ware, ’30 


THE WORLD AS A STAGE 
This world is a stage and we each play a part. The hehts that 
are cast on the stage are bright, though some ot them cast shadows. 
A part of the actors perform in the limelight, while others stand in 
the shadows. Some actors get tired of their work and withdraw and 
are forgotten. 
Who is the manager of this enormous company? 
What will happen when the curtain falls? 
—Mary Fulwiler, 6 


NATURE’S WARNING 
When the grey geese ride the sky, 
And brown leaves are blowing, 
When north winds through the pine trees sigh, 
Beware! ‘twill soon be snowing! 
—Virgima Paguin, 
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LITERARY 


TO THE SUMMER OF 1928 


With lingering looks and longing in my heart 

I watched when first you crossed the fields, 

And loved you from the start. 

Now as your many-colored robes 

Tell me you must depart, 

I watch you still 

With lingering looks and longing in my heart. 
—Cheridah Paguin, 730 


THE STORM 


Sullen, coppery clouds— 
Heavy, stolid air— 
A breeze, a gust of wind— 
Lightnine—thunder— 
A rolling barrage of artillery. 
Then a bit of blue sky—sunshine— 
Raindrops like seers’ crystals on every leaf— 
Dainty birches dancing to the Setting sun. 
A bird-call from the woodland— 
Cool stars shining above. 

Peace—rest. 


—frances Warren, 729 
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THE WIND 


lightly the Wind twirls on fairy feet, 
Gathers brilliant leaves in. restless heaps. 
High and higher he rises to the blue sky, 
Caresses the elm trees as he passes by. 


Joyously the Wind whirls on happy feet, 
Seatters red leaves to and fro on the street. 
Joyously he races with each bird on high, 
Sweeping down again to earth with a happy sigh. 


Anegrily the Wind comes on giant’s feet, 
Rushes upward, the leaden sky to meet. 

Right onward to destruction is his path, 
Leaving the elm trees bowed before his wrath. 


Softly the Wind comes on silent feet, 

And brine's sweet dreams to mortals as they sleep. 
Silently he makes his nightly round, 

But never in the morning can he be found. 


—Marguerite Harding, 731 


AUTUMN 


The leaves are crimson and bronze and gold. 
Flowers are shrinking from the cold. 

The sun is high, 

Winter is nigh, 

And the birds are flying southward. 


The days are short and the nights are long. 
The bluejay sines his cold, shrill song. 
The frost comes on, 
Rosy the dawn, 
And the leaves come fluttering down. 
—Thelma McLeod, ’31 
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TWO FISHERS 


In the far North, forty miles from the nearest settlement at the 
edge of the big woods, was a little cabin. It was solidly built of spruce 
logs and chinked with moss and clay, built to stand the extreme cold 
of the country. Through its one lone window a pale heht flickered in 
the dark, and by its aid the interior of the cabin could be dimly out- 
lined. At the center of one side was a large but crude fireplace, beside 
which were pots and pans in limited number. In the middle of the room 
were a rough'y hewn table and chair, and built against the wall beside 
the fireplace was a bunk. By other articles scattered about the room 
and hanging from pegs driven into the logs one could see that the 
cabin belonged to a trapper. 

Slumped in a crude chair and blindly staring into the glowing 
embers of the fire was the trapper, Pierre Blane by name. His hair 
was long, and his clothes rough and worn. He was thin and gaunt, and 
looked as though he might be without nourishment. His winter eatch 
had been small, and the factor at the trading post forty miles away had 
refused him credit. For the past month he had been lving by what 
little game he could shoot, and game was scarce because of the heavy 
storm that had passed over the country. As Pierre sat there, starva- 
tion faced him with outstretched arms. 


That night a hght snow fell on the hard crust which had been 
formed by the thaw and freeze of the day before. At daybreak Pierre 
stumbled from his bunk and prepared for the coming day. He ate 
his last hard biscuit and drank some strong tea; then, loading his rifle, 
he left the cabin and faced the north. 

His first short lne of traps and deadfalls were empty. Half- 
heartedly he started across a clearmg to the woods and his long lime 
of sets. As he entered the spruces, a partridge rose before him. With 
a quick shot Pierre killed the bird, which he immediately cleaned and 
roasted over a fire built of dead wood gathered from the tree trunks. 
Refreshed and strengthened by his meal, he bravely strode through 
the big trees until he reached his first trap. It was sprung, and be- 
side it was the remains of a large hare. Suddenly Pierre dropped to 
his knees. His heart fluttered and his whole frame shook. There before 
him were the tracks of a fisher, the black cat of the North—yes, the 
marks of a pair of fishers, leading almost parallel with the tracks 
Pierre had made with his moccasins. At the end of that trail was two- 
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hundred dollars, enough to furnish him with food for the rest of the 
winter. His heart leaped and he sprang forward. The fisher might be 
two miles ahead or perhaps thirty, but Pierre cared not, for at the 
end of the trail were food and life. 

The tracks went straight through thicket and wood, but always 
the trapper plunged rapidly on. Back across the clearing he went, 
straight toward St. Angus Mountain, a low but ragged ridge. At the 
base of the mountain Pierre hesitated, realizing that he could not stand 
the straight climb. Then trusting to luck to pick up the tracks on the 
opposite slope, he hurried along the foothills and up the trail to the 
pass. Here he turned and headed in the direction he thought the 
fishers had taken. Sure enough, the black cats had gone straight over 
the ridge and toward the lowlands. 

As Pierre approached the plains, the tracks entered a hollow log. 
A rapid survey showed him that they ended here. Immediately he 
plugged the opening with his heavy coat, and brushed the snow from 
the log in search of openings; but he found none. He had the pair 
of fishers trapped. Grasping his axe, he cut a hole in the center of the 
log, and by the aid of a match located his prize at the end of the 
cavity. He plugged the opening he had made and instantly cut another 
one above the animals. With his rifle he shot them and then took them 
out. Slinging his prize over his back and gathering up his rifle and 
axe, he strode toward home, a new man ready to face the world. 


-—Roger Leonard, ’29 


DOSYOW? 


Each morn the rosy-fingered dawn 
Comes up, So poets say, 
And robins chirp along the lawn 
To greet the new-born day ; 
From bough to bough the bluebirds flit; 
The leaves with dew are pearly. 
I’ll take the poets’ word for it— 
I don’t get up that early. 
—New Bedford Times 
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TEACHING THE CALF TO DRINK 


Anyone who has lived on a farm probably has had the experience 
of trying to teach a ealf to drink. If he has, he knows the task of 
the one or ones (usually ones) doing it, and the fun and enjoyment 
of those watching; and there is usually a large crowd assembled. 

The first thing to do is to catch the ealf and tie him in a spot 
away from the cow. Next the cow is milked and some of the milk is 
poured into a pail. If you are to do the act, you get some one to hold 
the pail, and you are ready to proceed. ; 

At first it seems an easy thing; but when you try to show the calf 
where the top of the pail is, you find it is a harder job than you 
thought. The calf has been accustomed to drink from the cow and thus 
stretch his neck upwards. You think he must have been drinking all 
the time since his birth, for it is hard to put him in the other position. 
You hold his neck between your knees and push on his head with all 
your might. At last he yields to your strength and his head goes into 
the pail with a splash, sending the milk all over the floor and you. 
Thus half the milk is gone. 

Now you’ve got to make him drink from the pail. You try push- 
ing his head in, but he only splashes the milk out. You try putting 
your fingers in his mouth and having him drink the milk through them. 
His jaw closes on your fingers, and by the time you get them free some 
more of the milk has been spilled. 

At last you think you have taught him to drink, when his foot 
gets caught in the rope and he kicks the remaining milk on the floor. 
You pick up the pail and leave the calf without any supper. You 
think he will drink from the pail when it comes feed time again. If 
he doesn’t, try it over again. 

—Theron Cole, ’31 


OCTOBER 


October (seen through opal mist), 
Pale yellow, rose and amethyst, 
Salutes you from her regal throne— 
Then passes on to the unknown. 
-—Lois Thomas, ’29 
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THE HERO 


The big game was on. In fact, it was almost over. The score 
stood South Bend, 12; Helena, 7. The Helena eleven, weakened by the 
loss of Red Kensington, star fullback, had been scored against by 
their opponents in the first quarter. Only by hard work had they been 
able to get back seven of the points and still hold South Bend from 
scoring more. Time and time again Helena had been driven back 
within the shadows of her own goal, only to suddenly stiffen and 
repulse the attack of South Bend. The Helena rooters were groaning 
in despair and wondering where Red was. ‘‘He was seen an hour 
before the game, wasn’t he?’’ they asked of one another. ‘* Where 
is he now?”’ 

Again South Bend took the ball. Again they started their march 
down the field. ‘‘ Well, this will soon be over,’’ exclaimed one Helena 
rooter. ‘‘Only two more minutes to play. If we only had Red!”’ 

Just as the words were out of his mouth, a figure was seen running 
around the corner of the field. ‘‘Red! Red!’’ shouted the stands. 
Caps were flung into the air. Boys lnked arms and danced about. 
‘He will win the game for us!’’ they shouted. 

Red immediate!y ran up to the coach. ‘‘Sorry, sir, but my car—’ 
‘“‘Save your breath, and get in there and stop those guys,’’ ordered 
the coach. The fullback ran out on the field and spoke to the referee. - 
“‘Kensington in place of Parker.’’ 

It was South Bend’s ball on Helena’s fifteen-yard line. The 
signals could be plainly heard above the hush that now settled over 
the field. ‘‘Formation A, 44-83-22, 44-33-22.’’ The play went through 
right tackle. Suddenly the crowd roared. ‘‘A fumble! A fumble! 
Helena’s ball!’’ 

The Helena team, inspired by Red’s arrival, started a march 
down the field, as South Bend had done a moment before. Five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, thirty, forty yards, until finally the ball rested on South 
Bend’s thirty-yard line. However, Red had had no part in this 
march down the field. Now was the time for him to take the ball. The 
stands were in a frenzy, but quickly quieted down as they realized 
that this was the crucial moment of the game. <A touchdown would 
mean victory for Helena. ‘‘38-42-64-10-19.’’ Red took the ball and 
dashed through the line. Five, ten, fifteen yards he went, shaking off 
all tacklers. Now there was only one man between him and the goal! 
The South Bend man tried desperately to tackle him, but he side- 
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stepped and the tackler went into the dirt. Only one more white line 
to eross! It looked a sure touchdown, when suddenly Red dropped 
the ball. Before he could recover it and cross those remaining five 
yards, the whistle blew and the game was over. Red, the hero, the 
man who could have saved Helena from defeat, had lost the game 
on his own error. | 

—Stanley Benson, 731 


ATS ADS LOR. 


‘“Tell me your name,’’ the teacher crooned. 
‘* Will Knott,’’ the laddie said. 
A titter buzzed around the room; 
The teacher’s face grew red. 
‘*Tell me your name,’’ this time quite stern. 
‘* Will Knott,’’ the poor boy blushed. 
The look in the angry teacher’s eyes 
A mountain would have crushed. 
‘*Tell me your name,’’ the teacher roared. 
‘“ Will Knott,’’ the boy replied. 
A martyr’s smile lit up his face, 
As by his seat he died. 
—-Joseph Gagnon, ’°31 


FOOTBALL 


Sing a song of football! 
Doesn’t it make you smile ? 
Two and twenty players 
Struggling in a pile. 
When the pile is opened, 
Hear those awful groans! 
Boys begin to crawl out, 
Looking for their bones, 
Sections of their noses, 
Patches of their hair. 
But they made a touchdown— 
So what do they care? 
—Hleanor Brown, ’29 
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A GUIDE FOR FRESHMEN 


Welcome, Freshmen! We recognize you as a necessary evil. 


presence of a freshman class has been a misfortune borne with great 
fortitude by our predecessors; so, following in their honorable foot- 
steps, we will endeavor to tolerate your innocence, incapability, and 
In order to abolish in so far as possible your 
shocking ignorance of matters which must affect your career in the 
high school, we list below, in tabulated form (arranged in order of their 
importance) some helpful suggestions. 


apparent uselessness. 


cause to rue the day vou slighted this article. 


fog 


lM 


10. 


Buy the Sachem. Ask Papa for a dollar. 

Keep off the grass. 

Join the Student Body, but remember—freshmen 
should be seen and not heard. 

Beware of the ogre in Room 14. 

Beware of the cordon of teacher-detectives which 
surrounds us in assembly. (You may be bothered 
by the species of low-life on duty in the corridors. ) 
Never, never whisper or communicate in any way 
during school time. Such an offense is worthy of 
eapital punishment (a la faculty). 

Never mind the seniors. They don’t know any better. 
Also sophomores are not responsible. 

If by any chance it should be your lot to be sent 
to that dread stronghold, the office, be brave. Re- 
member that many another unfortunate has traveled 
the road before. (For helpful hints apply to N. 
Landstrom and E. Sylvia.) ee 
Never suggest any possible change or reform in our 
school without first assuring yourself that this is 
considered proper according to the standards of— 
High School. (We are told there is no better regu- 
lated high school in the state. For information apply 
at Room 15.) 

Remember the old motto, ‘‘Be good and you’ll be 
happy, but you’ll miss a lot of fun,’’ and act accord- 
ingly. —Alfred Wood, 73 


Note well or you will. have 
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ARE YOU ACQUAINTED? 


The acquaintance social, the first good time of the year, was held 
on September 7.. We were confronted by the committee with tags, and 
labe'ed ourselves with our own names. If everyone does not know 
everyone else in school, it is because he doesn’t know how to read. A 
very interesting program was given by representatives from all the 
rooms. Dancing followed, and we were all sorry when 10:30 came and 
the first social of the year ended. 


— ee 


THE LUNCH ROOM 

The lunch room of our school, which is open the second recess, 
is such a popular place that it has become necessary to have tables 
placed at several of the gym doors to avoid congestion in the main 
lunch room. Five-cent tickets are sold, which the pupils present to 
the one in charge when a purchase is made. There are separate ticket 
tables in the main room, and another one in the library on the second 
floor. This plan seems to be succeeding in its purpose to avoid the 
former congestion and waste of time. 

Recent computations give some interesting figures. About two hun- 
dred customers patronize our quick lunch every day. 
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MAGAZINE CONTEST 
A magazine contest was held in Memorial High School from Sep- 
tember 17 to 24, during which time 217 magazines, published by the 
Crowell Publishing Company, were sold. Through the enthusiasm of 
the pupils a sum of about $125 was netted, which will probably be 
used for sport equipment. 


VISIT OF EX-SUPERINTENDENT BATES 


Tuesday morning, September 26, our former superintendent of 
schools, Charles H. Bates, gave a splendid talk on education and patri- 
otism. He reminded us that our life problem is the most stupendous 
one we come up against, and he counseled us to keep in mind that 
_ the choices we make now are the ones that will count. To say that we 
were happy to have Mr. Bates with us again would be putting it 
mildly. We could show our appreciation only by applauding him 
again and again. 


OUR LIBRARY 


The school library opened again this fall with new books, new 
magazines, and a new staff of librarians. Miss Doris P. Chase is head 
librarian and Nathalie Thibault is her assistant. Ruth Dunham is the 
typist, while period librarians during the day are Meredith Eller, 
Celia Smith, Marjorie Kinsman, Arleen Nolan, Marguerite Harding, 
and Geraldine Stafford. More than sixty pupils use the library daily, 
and it is becoming of greater use to the school each year. 


STUDENT BODY NOTHS 

The October Student Body meeting was perhaps the most success- 
ful that has yet been he'd. An amusing feature was the motion that 
sugar barrels should be placed on the school grounds to supplant the 
customary ‘‘tin bucket in the corner’’ where rubbish was formerly 
thrown. Many pupils objected to this motion, saying that the barrels 
would spoil the outward appearance of the school. The objection 
was overruled, and finally it was decided to have the barrels painted. 
Committees were elected to carry the barrels in and out at recess. It 
was decided that policemen be stationed in the corridors to prevent 
the pupils’ forgetting to throw papers in the proper receptacles; and 
every member of the school is upon his honor to employ the sugar 
barrels on the campus. With the advent of this system we hope te 
see a great improvement in our school. 
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Science and Invention. 


TELEVISION 


Television is something which has been thought of for many years. 
In 1885 a Frenchman by the name of Coran sent pictures by telegraph 
by dividing the picture to be sent into many, many small squares, much 
as graph paper is divided. A paper at the receiving end was made 
with the same number of squares of the same size as those on the pic- 
ture at the sending end. The squares at both ends were numbered 
correspondingly. An operator at the sending end would note the 
co'or in a certain square and tell the operator at the other end the 
name of this color. The latter would then color the corresponding 
square on his paper as directed by the sender. This procedure was 
followed until the picture was completed. The only objection to this 
method was its slowness. 

With the advent of radio, television was wanted even more than 
it had been before. Then came photo-electric cells, which consisted 
of a wire mounted in a vacuum. The resistance of this wire to elec- 
tricity varied with the amount of light falling upon it. A little later 
eame the neon lamp, the brightness of which changed with the strength 
of the electric current in it. 

Then somebody solved the problem of automatically scanning the 
picture. The person ‘‘scanning’’ used a disk of metal, provided with 
a row of spirally arranged holes near the circumference. This disk 
would be spun at a high speed before the picture or object. Behind 
this disk wou'd be a photo-electric cell. As the holes in the disk 
passed the picture, hght would be reflected from it on the cell. As 
the holes were spirally arranged, each one passed the picture a little 
lower or higher than the one before it, thus ‘“‘scannine’’ the picture. 
At the receiving end a neon lamp was connected to an especially 
sensitive radio set. Before this was another disk, rotating at the same 
speed and with the holes in the same position as those on the trans- 
mitter disk. In front of the receiving disk was a ground-glass screen, 
on which the received picture was focused. 


—Rollin Morse, ’31 
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M. H. 8S. ON THE GRIDIRON 


On September 22, Middleboro’s husky players journeyed to Fair- 
haven. Our invasion gained us little joy, as the powerful Fairhaven 
eleven pinned a 25-0 defeat upon our team. This being our first 
appearance of the season, little could be judged by the outcome. 

September 29, the Middleboro eleven, seeking revenge for the pre- 
vious defeat, made its first home debut, meeting the fast ageressive 
Bourne crew at the Middleboro bowl. Our team was vastly improved 
over that of a week before. Offense and defense worked with greater 
precision; and although the Cape Codders were easy meat, Middle- 
boro’s great Improvement. certainly did not help the visitors in making 
a favorable showing. At the last whistle ending the final stanza, the 
score stood: Middleboro 8, Bourne 0. 

On October 2, Middleboro accepted an invitation to clash with 
the Brockton Seconds at the fair grounds. The boys from the M. H. 8. 
seemed lost during the first two periods of the fray. The Brocktonians, 
taking advantage of this weakness, unloosed their whole repertory of 
long runs, passes, and line plays, to roll up a score of 18 points during 
the first half; while the Orange and Black went scoreless. Middleboro 
staged a great comeback the second half, forcing the boys of the Shoe 
City at every play. Lack of time was the only obstacle keeping the 
Middleboro eleyen from victory in its final surge toward the opposing 
crossbars. The score stood: Brockton 18, Middleboro 12. 
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On October 5, Captain Chase led the local High to battle with 
the Mansfield eleven at the M. H. S. stadium. Middleboro charged right 
into the fray and played ‘‘heads-up’’ football. The game was one of 
the most exciting clashes ever staged on the local grounds. At the 
final whistle the score stood: 0-0. 

On Columbus Day, the home team journeyed to Rockland. Early 
in the first period Middleboro uncorked various uncanny forward-pass 
plays that resulted in the lone tally of the game; this came from 
repeated gains via the air route. The outstanding team-play was the 
evidence of the Middleboro line’s ability to open up beautiful holes 
for the backs to romp through. In the big second period compara- 
tively few rushes were stopped by the Rockland line. The home fans 
were given a real treat when in the final stanza the line held, stopping 
the bie Rockland surge, to regain the ball on Middleboro’s own 
one-yard line. As the last whistle sounded, the boys of the Orange and 
Black emerged victorious, the score being 6-0. 


L E Flanders, Moskoff R T Glidden, Hinckley 
L T Welch, Morrissey R E Ware 

C  Zidiales Q B Weeman, Sullivan 
R G Wilbur L H B Maxim, Flanders 
L G Wood R H B Borsari, Robbins 


F B Chase (Captain) 
Substitutes: F. Allen, F. Carey, Eaton, Lakey, Dufur, Mayhew, 
Kraus, Donner, Boice, Panesis, Caswell, Ray, Palmer, Maddigan, 
Shuman, Byram, Silvia. —Stanley Ware, 780 


Cae iey Sells LOWERS 

Athletics is regarded as a definite subject in the schools. Why? 
Because of its importance in health and character-building, scholar- 
ship and recreation. 

The girls’ gymnasium classes in the Memorial High School are 
well started, showing that our girls are becoming prominent in sports 
and physical culture. The activities of the classes include gymnastics, 
volley-ball, some basket-ball, and various games and relays. There are 
eight classes, three of which are held on Tuesdays, and five on Thurs- 
days. Although many wish to play field-hockey, it is doubtful if that 
particular sport will be carried on this year; but let’s hope that it will. 

Girls, don’t forget that November is the beginning of the basket- 
ball season. All of you are invited to come out for it. 

—Vera Clark, ’31 
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ALUMNI ORGANIZATION 


Three graduate classes of the Middleboro High School held their 
reunions in June. On the same day, at a joint meeting of those 
classes in the Walter Sampson auditorium, a High School Alumni 
Association was organized, and the following officers elected : President, 
Stanley F. Alger 715; Vice President, Doris Wood Maynard 718; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Polly Stetson 7°22; assistant secretary and 
treasurer, Lilian Nielson ’27. These officers have met and chosen a 
committee composed of members of various classes to act as an execu- 
tive board. Plans for a more definite organization of the association 
wi'l soon be under way. 


CLASS OF 1924 


J. Raymond Hyman, graduated from Brown University last June, 
is now teaching in the Middleboro High School. 


CLASS OF 1927 
Edwin Harris, after a vear of work in Besse’s Shoe Store, has 
taken up his studies at Kents Hill Seminary in Maine. 


Elizabeth Tillson has been elected freshman literary editor of the 
year-book at the College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston Uni- 
versity. 


CLASS OF 1928 


Gordon MacNeill, valedictorian of the class of 1928, is now a stu- 
dent at Northeastern University, as is also Matthew Hanscom. 

Newman Thibault, the class salutatorian, has entered Dartmouth 
College. 
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Bridgewater Normal School is keeping Dora Cobb and Agnes 
Murphy busy. 

Cecile Brink is at Salem Normal School. 

Framingham Normal School claims Alma Baldwin and Eleanor 
Shaw. 

Thomas Weston is growing thin at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Robert Belmont is at Worcester Polytechnic Institute; 
Robert Goodale is finding something out about the army at Norwich; 
Richard Kinsman is learning to become a scientific farmer at Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College; Fred Shurtleff is a student at Williston 
Academy; Winthrop Manwaring is studying at Tufts College; Mere- 
dith Eller, our Student Body president, is taking a P. G. course in 
Mila, S: 

Alvin Bissonnette is working for the Winthrop-Atkins Company 
while Cecil is with the T. W. Pierce Hardware Company. Everett 
Newton is learning something more about dahlias at J. H. Alexander’s 
dahlia farm; James Farrington is working at the town Y. M. C. A.; 
Joseph Osborne and Russell Weeman are employed on cranberry bogs. 

Martha Deane is at the Forsythe Dental School. 

Hazel Farrington and Ethel Clark are in training at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New Bedford. 

Barbara Pratt is attending Simmons College. 

Beryl Dupont is in the Burdett Business College. 

Staesia Strojny is studying at the Rhode Island School of Design. 

teanor Roberts, Priscilla Caswell, Ruth Glidden, and Elizabeth 
Van Dusen are taking post-graduate work in Middleboro High School. 

Minerva Baker and Marguerite Brown are both married. 

Doris Davoll and Clara Sullivan are at home, planning to go 
soon to St. Luke’s Hospital, New Bedford, for training. 

The following are employed in town: Evelyn Casey, Olive Cham- 
berlain, Gladys Kraus, Mariana Medeiros, Alice Miszkinis, Melba Platt, 
Evelyn Ward, Ruth Paun, Henrietta Moskoff, Millicent Porter, Ber- 
nice Reed, Dorothy Shaw, Madelyn Shaw, and Catherine Morrison. 


— Dorothy Childs, “29 
George Harlow, ’29 


Mr. Thomas (giving names of cities to his history class) : ‘‘Genoa.”’ 
Bob Glidden (suddenly waking up): ‘‘No, I don’t know her.’’ 
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Hers Ci Ti eee Cot oi) 


. HOLLY JESTINGS | 


Thad’ Hedy 


JUST IMAGINE— 


Austin Ward sitting straight. 
‘“Red’’ MeCarthy never late. 
Vineent Sullivan a model boy. 
Bessie Thomas bashful and coy. 
Laurence Smith without his curls. 
Stanley Benson afraid of the girls. 
Helen Springer a prim old maid. 
Nicholas Panesis an artist well paid. 
Dorothy Westgate another Ann Case. 
Richard Van Dusen running a race. 
Violet Lizotte operating a ear. 
Margaret Welch as an opera star. 
Albert Mitchell without his grin. 
The Sophomore Class with home-work all in. 


nee 


Mrs. Brawn (in geography class): ‘‘Why do they have knots on 
the ocean instead of miles?”’ 
Leonard : ‘‘How could they have the ocean tide if they didn’t?’”’ 


Frances (after footbail game) : ‘Oh, Alfred, what an awful gash 
you have on your forehead!’’ 
Alfred (modestly) : ‘‘Oh, next to nothinge—next to nothing.”’ 


An ancient Overland bearing G. Borsari chugged painfully up 
to the gates of Brockton fair. The gate-keeper, demanding the usual 
fee, said, ‘‘A dollar for the car!’’ 

Borsari looked up with a sigh of relief. ‘‘Sold!’’ he said. 
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The Jolly Jesters offer as prize the enormous sum of FIVE 
CENTS to the subscriber first sending in a statement of the identity 
of the persons suggested by the following initials. 

A.C.: After Church 

D.B.: Darling Boy 

G.H.: Generally Hopposite 
A.F.: Always Freezing 
H.C.: How Cute! 

A.M.: Applesauce Merchant 
A.H.: And How! 


‘‘Bradford and George, you'll each stay after school and write the 
name of your birthplace fifty times,’’ said the teacher to the two bad 
M. H.S. freshmen. School over, the boys settled down to their tasks. 
Later the teacher, looking down the rows of desks, saw Bradford in 
tears. ‘‘Why, Bradford Cole, what’s wrong?’’ she asked. ‘‘It isn’t 
fair,’’ replied the boy through his sobs. ‘‘George was born in Rock, 
and I was born in Conoquenessing. He’s almost through.’’ 


Mr. Wilbur (utterly disgusted because of communication in his 
senior Latin class): ‘‘The murmuring pines and the hemlocks!”’ 


Miss Chase (in study room, urging the pupils to pick up scraps 
of paper) : ‘‘ What’s that under your desk?”’ 
Whitten (blushing) : ‘‘My feet.’’ 


A. Tobey : ‘‘Is the saying ‘Ignorance is bliss’ true ?’’ 
J. Sullivan: ‘‘You seem to be happy.’’ 


Mr. Thomas: ‘‘Give an account of the Pilgrim migration.’’ 
Norma Smith: ‘‘ Well, they departed from Holland in the ‘Sea- 
weed.’ ’’ We learn something every day. 


R. Weston: ‘‘I’ll never get over what [ saw last night.’’ 
Washburn: ‘‘ What did vou see?’’ 
R. W.: ‘‘The moon.’’ 
— Kvelyn Clark, ’29 
= 


Robert Long, °29 
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T. F. Boucher 


Paints, Varnishes 


and 
Wall Paper 


370 Centre St. Tel. 333-M 


Compliments of 


William Egger 


We fit your home in a satis- 
factory manner. 


Powrie & Ryder 
Agents for 
DYING and CLEANING 
ALLEN A HOSIERY 
CARTER’S UNDERWEAR 
Store opens 8.30. 
Lady clerks arrive at 9 o’clock. 


FLOWERS and GREETING CARDS 
for all occasions 


The Leland Carnation Co. 


Tel. 786 15 N. Main St. 


On registration paper of M. H. S. freshman: ‘‘Occupation of 


parent—milk wagon.’’ 


JOSEPH WRIGHT 
BARBER 


Ladies’ Work a Specialty 


Toilet Articles & Barber Supplies 


SCHOOL STREET 


INSURE AND BE SURE 
H. Ss. WOOD 


BE SURE AND INSURE 
All Lines. 


Compliments of 
E. M. Johnson 
PHARMACIST 


Everett Square 


WALK-OVER SHOES 
DAN BESSE 


Men and Women 
Sneakers for Basketball 
Children’s Shoes 


THE SACHEM 


IF 


You would like to be well 
dressed — why not? Get a 


SUIT or OVERCOAT 
made to your measure 


$25.00 to $45.00 


No risks—you do not take it, 
if it does not fit. 


Talbot Seeley Co. 
Home of Good Clothes 
64 CENTRE STREET, 


MIDDLEBORO 
Telephone 315-W 


HUDSON 


23 


ESSEX 
Super-Six 


Automobiles 


Nemasket Auto 


Company 
John G. Howes, Mer. 


Student: ‘‘ Aviation.’’ 


Science teacher: ‘‘Name a poisonous substance.’’ 


Science teacher: ‘‘ Explain yourself.’’ 
Student: ‘‘One drop will kill.’’ 


Compliments of 
Central Cafe 
and 
Ice Cream Parlor 
Centre St. Tel 227-M 


Gold Fish and Globes 
Wanted —Antiques of all kinds 
L. S. & D. Shoes 


Studley & Drew 


27 North Main St. Tel. 325-M 


GEORGE LANG & CO. 


GROCERIES, MEATS 
and VEGETABLES 


Established 1852 


The 
Middleboro Gazette 


YOUR LOCAL PAPER 


Subscription $2.50 per year. 


24 HEE OPAg Gy bie ave 


J. E. Robinson | HORSMAN 
OPTOMETRIST bas 
We Grind Our Own Lenses The Tailor 
Daily Service 
E. F. TINKHAM, Jeweler 18 South Main Street 
(J. E. Robinson, Proprietor) 
Expert Watch Repairing CLEANSING AND PRESSING 
113 CENTER ST., MIDDLEBORO Tel. 652-R 
Established 1849 
Compliments of Compliments of 
C. L. HATHAWAY & CO. DR. A. W. CUNNINGHAM 
Pharmacists and Stationers DENTIST 


‘“He who laugh last is usually the dumbest.”’ 


A. R. GLIDDEN & SON 


MIDDLEBORO AND CHATHAM 


“GIFTS THAT LAST” 


We recommend ‘‘Gruen’’ Watches. 
They are high grade, of the latest design, 
and moderately priced. 

We have a good assortment in Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Wrist Watches and 
Gentlemen’s Pocket Watches. Carry a 
‘‘Gruen’’ and be on time. 


M. L. HINCKLEY 


Jeweler - Optometrist 
51 CENTRE STREET : - - - - MIDDLEBORO 


MIDDLEBOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY 


III 


00131 7981 


REFERENCE ONLY 


NOT 70 BE TAKEN 
‘ROM THE LIBRARY 


MIDDLEBORO- 


‘Branches at 
BROCKTON 


OVERLAND 


and 


WILLYS-KNIGHT. | i 
: ; packed by the ‘membe 


wi 
Sete 
ie 


MAXIM MOTOR CO. 


pee 


